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(Birth-place of Colonel Gardiner, and Tree which he is said to Lave planted.—From an original sketch.) 


COLONEL GARDINER. 


“] ruovenr,” says the curate, in ‘ Tristram Shandy,* 
“that you gentlemen of the army, Mr. Trim, never 
said your prayers at all;” to which the corporal, 
“piqued for the honour of the army,” replies,—“< A 
soldier, an’ please your reverence, prays as often (of 
his own accord) as a nm; and when he is fighting 
for his king, and for his own life, and for his honour 
too, he has the most reason to pray to God of any 
ohe in the whole world: but when a soldier, an’ please 
your reverence, has been standing for twelve hours 
together in the trenches, up to his knees in cold water ; 
or engaged for months together in long and dangerous 
marches; harassed, perhaps, in his rear to-day; harass- 
ing others to-morrow; detached here; countermanded 
there; resting this night out upon his arms; beat up 
in his shirt the next; benumbed in his joints; per- 
haps without straw in his tent to kneel on—he must say 
his prayers how and when he can.” At the period 
when Sterne wrote his celebrated work it was assumed, 
almost as a matter of course, that every military man 
was a profligate. The moral tone of society generally 
was in a low state, or such an estimate could scarcely 
have been corréct as fo any influential portion of it. 
It was in the state of thi above mentioned that a 
man distinguished for his military services became still 
more eminent for his fervent piety, though by profes- 
sion a soldier. We allude to Colonel Gardiner. 

The principal circumstance in the life of Colonel 
James Gardiner was his religious conversion, which 
rendered him conspicuous at a time when the absence 
of dissoluteness and a very slight regard to the decen- 
cies of virtuous life were held to be no inconsiderable 
praise in military men. He was a brave and gallant 
man; but we shall pass over the details of his military 
life, except its closing scene and one remarkable cir- 
eumstance which occurred to him at the battle of Ra- 
millies in 1706. Colonel Gardiner was born at Carri- 
den, Linlithgowshire, in 1688. We give a view of the 
house in which he was born, which lies in a sequestered 
spot between Blackness Castle and Borrowstoness, and 
commands a charming view of the Frith of Forth. His 
father, who had a handsome estate, was a captain in the 
army, and died abroad in consequence of the fatigues 
which he had experienced during the campaign. His 
son James entered the army at a very early age, and 
when at the age of fourteen, he obtained an ensign’s 
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commission in a Scotch regiment ; in the Dutch service 
he had already served some time as a cadet. In 1702 
he received an ensign’s commission from Queen Anne. 
At the battle of Ramillies he was one of the “ forlorn 
hope” which was sent to dis the French of the 
church-yard. He had gallantly planted his colours 
and was encouraging his men, whiek he received a shot 
in his mouth, “‘which,” says his biographer Dr. Dod- 
dridge, “ without beating out any of his teeth, o 
touching the fore part of is tongue, went through his 
neck and came out about an inch and a half on the 
left side of the vertebre. Not feeling at first the pain 
of the stroke, he wondered what was become of the 
ball, and in the wildness of his surprise began to 
suspect he had swallowed it; but dropping soon after, 
he traced the passage of it by his finger.” 

The above singular escape seems to have had no in- 
fluence on his conduct, which continued dissolute and 
licentious until J ve © 1719, when the following circum- 
stance occurred to him :—He had retired to his cham- 
ber about eleven o'clock at night, and, to “ kill time” 
for an hour, took a religious book in which the military 
profession was spiritualized, expecting, as his biogra- 
pher states, to find in the work phrases which might 
afford him some diversion—when “ he thought he saw 
an unusual blaze of light fall on the book while he was 
reading, which he at first imagined might ere by 
some accident in the candle. But lifting up his eyes, 
he apprehended, to his extreme amazement, that there 
was before him, as it were suspended in the air, 4 
visible representation of the Lord Jesus Christ. upon 
the cross, surrounded on all sides with a glory; and 
was impressed as if a voice, or something equivalent 
to a voice, had come to him to this effect (for he was 
not confident as to the very words), ‘ Oh, sinner! did 
I suffer this for thee, and are these the returns?’ This 
circumstance changed the whole character of his future 
life. 

Colonel Gardiner’s vision has often been alluded to 
in proof of the existence of supernatural agencies. 
Doddridge, however, remarks on “ the possibility that 
while he was sitting and ing in this careless and 
profane manner, he might sud fall ir and 
only dteam of what he appre e saw ;” but the 
Colonel always insisted that he was broad awake duri 
the whole time, and several times in conversation wi 
Doddridge spoke of the appearance which he had 
seen, as what had undoubtedly passed before his eyes, 
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and not in imagination. As to the voice which he 
heard, he did not seem confident whether it were 
an audible voice or only a strong impression; but 
Doddridge states that the Colonel inclined to believe 
in the reality of the voice, as well as in the vision. 
Dr. Hibbert, in his ingenious work on the ‘ Philosophy 
of Apparitions,’ in allusion to this circumstance in 
Colonel Gardiner’s life, remarks :—‘ With regard to 
this vision, the appearance of our Saviour on the cross, 
and the awful words repeated, can be considered in no 
other light than as so many recollected images of the 
mind, which, probably, had their origin in the lan- 
guage of some urgent wen to repentance that the 
colonel might have casually read or heard delivered. 
From what cause, however, such ideas were rendered 
as vivid as actual impressions, we have no information 
to be depended upon. This vision was certainly at- 
tended with one of the most important of consequences 
connected with the Christian dispensation—the con- 
version of a sinner. And hence no single narrative 
has, perhaps, done more to confirm the superstitious 
opinion that apparitions of this awful kind cannot 
arise without a divine fiat.” Dr. Hibbert adds in a 
note—“ A short time before the vision, Colonel Gardiner 
had received a severe fall from his horse. Did the 
brain receive some slight degree of injury from the 
accident, so as to predispose him to this spiritual iJlu- 
sion ?” 

The “conversion” which this vision effected was 
most complete, and for the remaining twenty-six years 
of his life, Colonel Gardiner’s religious zeal, his piety, 
his disregard of all save the idea of realizing in every 
thought and action his convictions of Christian duty, 
exercised over his mind an influence which was ever 
predominant and active. In his day, a man who was 
really anxious in spiritual matters had difficulties to 
encounter in social intercourse of a very different kind 
to those which would be experienced in the present 
day, as the following anecdote from Doddridge will 
show :—Colonel Gardiner had invited the commanding 
officer of the king’s forces then about Edinburgh, with 
the other colonels, and several officers of various ranks, 
to dinner at his house at Bankton. “ He too well fure- 
saw (says Doddridge) what might happen amidst such 
a variety of tempers and characters, and fearing lest 
his conscience might have been ensnared by a sinful 
silence, or that, on the other hand, he might scem to 
pass the bounds of decency and infringe upon the laws 
of hospitality by animadverting on guests so justly 
entitled to his regard, he happily determined on the 
following method of avoiding each of these difficulties. 
As soon as they were come together, he addressed them 
with a great deal of respect, and yet at the same time 
with a very frank and determined air, and told them 
that he had the honour in that district to be a justice 
of the peace, and consequently that he was sworn to 
put the laws in execution, and among the rest those 
against swearing ; and that therefore he entreated all 
the gentlemen who then honoured him with their com- 
pany, that they would please to be upon their guard, 
and that if any oath or curse should escape them, he 
hoped they,would consider his legal animadversions 
upon itas a regard to the duties of his office and the 
dictates of his conscience, and not as owing to any 
want of deference to them.” The commanding officer 
immediately supported him in the matter, saying that 
he would be ready to pay the penalty if he inad- 
vertently transgressed, and when Colonel] Gardiner on 
any occasion stepped out of the room, he himself pro- 
mised to take notice of any infringement of the law, 
and accordingly caused one of the officers who had 
offended to be fined. This is a curious picture of 
manners a century ago, when swearing was common 
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We hurry on to the close of this good man’s life, 
The battle of Preston-Pans, on the 21st of September, 
1745, between the troops of Charles Edward, the 
young Pretender, and the English troops under Gene- 
ral Sir John Cope, is not a jittle memorable on severa; 
accounts. Victory declared in favour of the Stewart 
cause at the very outset of this wild campaign, and the 
“ Hanoverian” government, as the Jacobins called it, 
were proportionately dismayed. The event threw Lon- 
don intoa panic, English dragoons, perplexed with the 
noyel manner of fighting of the Highlanders, turned 
their backs on the enemy and fied, Colonel Gardiner 
was killed in attempting to rally them ; and lastly there 
is the famous ballad beginning “ Hey, Johnny Cope, ar 
ye wauking yet,” which commemorates the part which 
that hero played in the events of the day, which began 
by his being fetched from his comfortable quarters 
where he had speut the eve of battle, instead of resting 
on the field, and ended with his posting away to an- 
nounce the news of his own defeat. The last hours of 
Colonel Gardiner’s life are described by his biographer. 
He continued all the night under arms, wrapped up 
in his cloak, and generally sheltered under a rick of 
barley which happened to be in the field. The revels 
commenced their attack before sunrise, but when it 
was sufficiently light to discern what was going on, at 
Jeast so far as the fog permitted. Sir Walter Scott's 
description, in ‘Waverley, of the short but rapid 
onslaught of the Highlanders is well known. Dr, 
Doddridge says: “Colonel Gardiner, at the beginning 
of the onset, which in the whole lasted but a few 
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breast, which made him give a sudden spring in his 
saddle, upon which his servant, who had led the horse, 
would have persuaded him to retreat, but he said it 
was only a wound in the flesh, and fought on, though 
he presently after received a shot in his right thigh. 
In the meantime it was discerned that some of the 
enemies fell by him, and particularly one man who 
had made him a treacherous visit but a few days before 
with great professions of zeal for the present establisl- 
ment, Events of this kind pass in less time than the 
description of them can be read. The Colonel was 
for a few moments supported by his men, and parti- 
cularly by that Sertky person Lieutenant-Colonel 
Whitney, who was shot through the arm here, and a 
few months after fell nobly in the battle of Falkirk, 
and by Lieutenant West, a man of distinguished bra- 
very, as also by about fifteen dragoons, who stood by 
him to the Jast. But after a faint fire, the regiment 
in general was seized with a panic; and though the 
Colonel and some other gallant officers did what they 
could to rally them once or twice, they at last took a 
precipitate flight.” At this moment Colonel Gardiner 
saw a party of foot bravely fighting near him without 
any officer to head them, on which he said, “ Those 
brave fellows will be cut to pieces for want of a com- 
mander,” or words to that effect, and, riding up to 
them at the same time, he cried out, “ Fire on, my lads, 
and fear nothing,” which words he had scarcely uttered, 
says Doddridge, before “a Highlander advanced to- 
wards him with a scythe fastened to a long pole, with 
which he gave him such a deep wound on his right 
arm that his sword dropped out of his hand.” Several 
others coming about — he was dragged from his 
horse, and the moment he fell, another Highlander 
gave him a mortal stroke either with a broadsword 
or Lochaber-axe at the back of his head. His hat had 
fallen, but he took it in his left hand, and waved it asa 
signal to a faithful attendant to retreat. This servant 
left the field, and, having disguised himself as a miller's 
servant, returned in two hours after the engagement, 
and found his master plundered of his watch and va- 
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boots, but he was still breathing. We was conveyed 
to the church of Tranent, and immediately after into 
the minister’s house, where he breathed his last about 
eleven in the forenoon. Doddridge observes, “I 
thank God that I am not called to apologize for his 
following his troops in their flight, which, dear as he 
was to me, would have grieved me much more than his 
death with these heroic circumstances attending it.” 





The Western Antiquities.—In the valley of the Mississippi, and 
the more southern parts of North America, are found antique 
curiosities and works of art, bearing the im of cultivated 
intelligence. But of the race, or people, who executed them, 
time has left no vestige of their existence, save these monuments 
of their skill and knowledge. Not even a tradition whispers its 

wess-work, who they might be. We only know they were. 
What proof and evidence do we gather from their remains, 
which have withstood the test of time, of their origin and proba- 
ble era of their existence? That they existed centuries ago, is 
evident from the size which forest trees have attained, which grow 
upon the mounds and fortifications discovered. That they were 
civilized, and understood the arts, is apparent from the manner 
of laying out and erecting their fortifications, and from various 
utensils of gold, copper, and iron which have occasionally been 
found in digging below the earth’s surface. If I mistake not, 
I believe even glass has been found, which, if so, shows them 
acquainted with chemical discoveries, which are supposed to 
have been unknown until a period much later than the probable 
time of their existence. That they were not the ancestors of the 
race which inhabited this country at the time of its discovery by 
Columbus, appears conclusive from the total ignorance of the 
Indian tribes of all knowledge of arts and civilization, and the 
non-existence of any tradition of their once proud sway. That 
they were a mighty people is evident from the extent of territory 
where these antiquities are scattered. The banks of the Ohio 
and Mississippi tell they once lived; and even to the shore 
where the vast Pacific heaves its waves, there are traces of their 
existence. Who were they? In what period of time did they 
exist? In a cave in one of the Western States, there is carved 
upon the walls a group of people, apparently in the act of devo- 
tion; and a rising sun is sculptured above them, From this we 
should infer that they were Pagans, worshipping the sun and the 
fabulous gods. But what most strongly arrests the antiquarian’s 
observation, and causes him to repeat the inquiry, “who were 
they ?” is the habiliments of the group. One part of their habit 
is of the Grecian costume, and the remainder is of the Pheni- 
cians. Were they a colony from Greece? Did they ccme 
from that land in the days of its proud glory, bringing with them 
a knowledge of arts, science, and philosophy? Did they, too, 
seek a home across the western waters, because they loved liberty 
in a strange land better than they loved slavery at home? Or 
what may be as probable, were they the descendants of some 
band who managed to escape the destruction of ill-fated Troy ? 
—the descendants of a people who had called Greece a mother- 
country, but were sacrificed to her vindictive ire, because they 
were prouder to be Trojans than the descendants of Grecians? 
Ay, who were they? Might not America have had its Hector, 
its Paris, and Helen? its maidens who prayed, and its sons who 
fought? All this might have been, But their historians and 
their poets alike have perished. They have been ; but the histury 
of their existence, their origin, and their destruction, all are hid- 
den by the dark chaos of oblivion. Imagination alone, from 
inanimate land-marks, voiceless walls, and soundless bodies, 
must weave the record which shall tell of their lives, their aims, 
origin, and final extinetion. Recently, report says, in Mexico 
there have been discovered several mummies, embalmed after 
the manner of the ancient Egyptians. If true, it carries the 
origin of this fated people still farther back ; and we might claim 
them to be contemporaries with Moses and Joshua. Still, if I 
form my conclusions correctly from what descriptions I have 
perused of these Western relics of the past, I should decide that 
they corresponded better with the ancient Grecians, Phoenicians, 
or Trojans, than with the Egyptians. I repeat, I may be in- 
correct in my premises and de uctions; but as imagination is 
their historian, it pleases me better to fill a world with heroes and 
beauties of Homer's delineations, thau with those of “ Pharaoh 
and his host.’—Mind among the Spindles. Knight's Weekly 
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Giraffe-hunting.—As soon as the dry season commences, the 
giraffes return to the neighhourhood of Kordofan: they are not 
gregarious in their habits, like the antelopes, aud they are only 
to be seen separately, or at the most in pairs. These beautiful 
creatures are caught by men on horseback, but merely the young 
animals are taken alive, as it would almost amount to an impos- 
sibility to catch an old beast, who would overthrow both horse 
and rider, and use them very roughly. The latter are therefore 
slain with a sword, merely for the sake of their skins, which 
form an article of trade. The flesh is eaten, aud has not a dis- 
agreeable flavour. In order to be allowed to bunt giraffes for a 
menagerie, it is necessary first to obtain a firman from the minis- 
ter of the interior, and it is the best plan to apply at once to the 
Sheikh Abdel Had at Haraza; he will immediately give an or- 
der to his people who occupy themselves with this sport, for it 
requires not only a very expert horseman, but a very perfect 
horse, and more especially experience in this species of huuting. 
Generally speaking, two horsemen, provided with one or two 
camels laden with a supply of provender and water suflicieut for 
a few days, proceed into the desert frequented by the giraffes. 
The camels are left at an appropriate place, whilst the riders re- 
conuoitre the country untif they come upon the track of an ani- 
mal, Great experience is now requisite to distinguish whether 
the trace is of to-day or yesterday, or of a yet older date. If it 
be recent, and that of a young auimal, it is immediately followed 
up, and the huutsman may make sure of gaining a sight of their 
prey in a few hours. As soon as the giraffe is in view, the run 
instantly takes place, for the animal, very timid by nature, seeks 
refuge in flight, and indeed with extraordinary fleetuess, Every- 
thing now depends on the dexterity of the rider and activity of 
his horse. They must do all in their power to gain upon the 
game they have started, an endeavour which is the more readily 
to be effected, as the giraffe never takes a straight course, but, by 
nature timid, doubles in fear of its life, sometimes to the right, 
and sometimes to the left, and is thus quickly overtaken by the 
horsemen. Having come up with the young animal pursued, 
the rider casts a lasso over its head ; his throw but seldom, fails, 
and in the worst case must be repeated. He then attaches the 
end of the rope to his sadille, drags the animal as closely as he 
can to his horse, and thus the capture is effected. But nowa 
steady and patient horse, well broken into its work, is again ue- 
cessary for the further transport; for the horse must resist the 
auimal’s efforts, or give way to them (for it pulls and jumps 
iu all directions), iu conveying it to the nearest village, which 
the huntsmen endeavour to reach as quickly as they can. A she- 
camel should stand in readiness there to give the young giraffe 
milk, with which it is fed before being weaned to grass or hay. 
This treatment must be subsequently followed, aud even full- 
grown giraffes should receive milk daily as drink, if it be in any 
way possible. When the young animal has rested for some time, 
it is furthered without delay to Dongola, but on this occasion 
great attention is again required. A kind of head-stall is put on 
the animal's head, to which four stout cords are fastened. Two 
men each holding the end of one of the ropes in his hand, walk 
in front, and two follow to keep its gait steady, a task requiring 
daring the first few days extraordinary exertion, A she-camel 
must accompany the young giraffe to give it the necessary nour- 
ishment on the road. Arrived at Dongola, a certain time is 
again devoted to rest, and the animal is here accustomed to the 
milk of the cow and to grass. It is incredible what difficulties 
the Arabs have to contend with in preserving a giraffe alive, and 
it is, consequently, not to be wondered at that their price is so 
enormous. In Egypt, for example, at Cairo or Alexaudria, a 
living specimen always costs from five to six hundred dollars.— 
Travels of Ignatius Pallme. 





Economy of Power in Natural Productions.—There are a 
thousand objects, such as quills, reeds, the gr &e., which 
show that strength is uniformly given by nature, with the least 
possible expense of material. It was this fact to which Galileo 
appealed, when he was arraigned before the Inquisition on the 
charge of atheism. If, said he, there were nothing else in nature 
to teach me the existence of a Deity, even this straw would be 
sufficient. Such a straw, if made solid, and yet of the same 
quantity of material, would be so thin, that it would bend aud 
break under the slightest weight ; whereas, in its present form 
it is able to support an ear, which is heavier than the whole stalk. 
—Dr. Potter. : 
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[Portrait of Volterra, and Group fromjhis picture of the ;Taking Down from the Cross.} 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XXX. 


THE SCHOLARS OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Ir must be borne in recollection that the pictures 
ascribed to Michael Angelo in catalogues and picture 
galleries are in every instance copies made by his 
scholars from his designs and models. Only one easel 
oe is acknowledged as the genuine production of 
is hand. It isa Holy Family in the Florentine gallery, 
which as a composition is very exaggerated and ungrace- 
ful, and in colour hard and violent ; it is painted in dis- 
sa sa varnished ; not in oils, as some have supposed. 
arcello Venusti was continually employed in exe- 
cuting small pictures from celebrated cartoons of 
Michael Angelo; and the diminutive size, and soft, 
neat, delicate execution, form a singular contrast with 
the sublimgy of the composition and the grand mas- 
sive drawing of the figures. One of these subjects is 
the vies seated at the foot of the Cross, holding on 
her lap the dead Redeemer, whose arms are supported 
by two angels. The finest example of this composition 
is in the n’s Gallery at Buckingham Palace, and 
the finest engraving that by Bonasoni. Also of the Christ 
on the Cross, with the Virgin and St. John standing, and 
two angels looking out of the sky behind with an ex- 
pression of intense ish: one of these, a very fine 
example, was latel in the Lucea gallery. Another 
is ‘ I) Silenzio," Silence : the Virgin is represented 
with the infant Christ lying across her knee, with his 
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hind her on one side is the young St. John in the 











arm hanging down. She has a book in one hand: be- 


nther’s skin, with his finger on lips; on the other, St. 
Jeeanhe The Annunciation, in which the figure of the 
Virgin is particularly majestic, is another famous com- 
position. Copies of these subjects, with trifling varia- 
tions, are to be found in many galleries, and the en- 
gravings of all are in the British Museum. 
Sebastiano de] Piombo was another artist who painted 
under the direction and from the cartoons of Michael 
Angelo: the most famous example of this union 
of talent is the Raising of Lazarus, in our National 
Gallery. Sebastian,” says Lanzi, “was without 
the gift of invention, and in compositions of many 
figures slow and irresolute.” But he was a consum- 
mate portrait painter and a most admirable colourist. 
A Venetian birth, he had learned the art of co- 
louring under Giorgione. On coming to Rome in 1518, - 
he formed a close intimacy with Michael Angelo: the 
tradition is, that Michael Angelo associated Sebastiano 
with himself, and gave him the cartoons of his grand 
om) tena which the Venetian was to lend the ma- 
ge hues of his pallette—for the purpose of crushing 
phael. If this be true, the failure was signal and 
deserved ; but luckily we are not ob/iged to believe it. 
The illustration is the figure of Lazarus in this pic- 
tree peneebiony designed by the hand of Michael 
0. 











iacopo Pontormo painted the Venus and Cupid 
now at Hampton Court, from a famous cartoon of 
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Michael Angelo ; and also a Leda, which is in the 
National Gallery, and of which the cartoon, by Michael 
Angelo, is in our Royal Academy : 

But the most celebrated and the most independent 
among the scholars and imitators of Michael Angelo 
was Daniel da Volterra, whose most famous work is 
the Taking down the Saviour from the Cross, with a 
number of figures full of energy and movement. The 
group of the Virgin fainting, in our illustration, is taken 
from this picture, 

Giorgio Vasari was a pupil and especial favourite of 
Michael Angelo. He was a painter and architect, but 
of second-rate merit: he has, however, earned him- 
self an immortality by his admirable biography of the 

jnters, sculptors, and architects of Italy, from the 
earliest times to the death of Michael Angelo, whom 
he survived only ten years. A large picture by Vasari, 
representing the six great poets of Italy, is in the 

lery of Mr. Hope. 

It is not necessary to say opting here of the painters 
who, in the middle of the sixteenth century, and in the 
lifetime of Michael Angelo, imitated his.manner : they 
were mere journeymen, and, indeed, imitated him most 
abominably; mistaking extravagance for sublimity, 
exaggeration for grandeur, and distortion arid affecta- 
tion for energy and passion :—a wretched set! But 
before we leave Florence, we must speak of one more 
painter, whose proper place is here, because he was a 
Florentine, and because he combined in a singular 
manner the characteristics of the three great men of 
whom we have last spoken—Lionardo da Vinci, Fra 
Bartolomeo, and Michael, Angelo, without exactly 
imitating any one of them. his was Andrea del 
Sarto, a great artist; but who would have been a far 
greater artist had he been a better man. 





(Group from the Raising of Lazarus, by Sebastian del Piombo,] 





VEHICLES AND TRAVELLING ON THE 
CONTINENT.—No. II. 
Post-TRAVELLING.—In all ene countries, with a 
few exceptions, a system of travelling is adopted which 
presents a pretty close analogy to our travelling by 
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post. This differs from the diligence or stage-coach 
system in two respects—that the traveller engages the 
whole vehicle, and that it in any direction and to 
any distance that he may determine; the rate of pay- 
ment being in most cases at so much per mile. 

In France there is a book published by authority of 
the government, called the ‘ Livre de Poste,’ or Post- 
book, which contains all the regulations for post- 
travelling, most of which are very exact and stringent. 
Previous to 1840, the distances on post-roads were 
reckoned by “ postes,” but now they are reckoned by 
*kilométres,” of which eight are about equal to five 
English miles, or one equals five furlongs. In Eng- 

“ posting” means the hire of a post-chaise as well 
as the horses; but in France the post-masters have 
very few chaises, and merely lend horses to those who 
drive their own carriages, or carriages hired in some 
other way. For all the larger kinds of carriages, 
berlins, Jandaus, and barouches, the ‘Livre de Poste’ 
allots four horses; for chariots and other carriages of 
lesser weight than the former, three horses ; for cabrio- 
lets and caléches, two horses; but the travellers are 
allowed to deviate slightly from these strict arrange- 
ments. The charge is one-fifth of a franc per kilo- 
meétre for each horse, about three pence per mile, with 
a fee of about three halfpence per mile to the postilion. 
The rate of travelling is not much above six or seven 
miles an hour; but English travellers, by increasing 
the postilion’s fee beyond what the Jaw recognises, are 
said generally to exceed this rate of speed. The man- 
ner in which the postjlion shall harness the horses one 
before or by the side of another, the arrangements for 
changing horses at the post-stations, and various minor 
details, are all specified in the ‘ Livre de Poste.’ It is 
one of the numerous points in which France effects by 
government control that which is in England carried 
out by private enterprise, Those who travel post in 
France, and do not take their own carriages, generally 
hire, from the innkeepers in large towns, carriages at 
a certain rate per journey or per week, according to 
private agreement. In Italy the posting is of different 
character in different states, In Piedmont there is 
issued a bolletone, or ticket, which is inscribed with the 
route taken by the traveller, the length of the posts, 
and the posting regulations; but in some other of the 
states, whens these regulations are wanting, the tra- 
veller is likely to be imposed upon. In the Papal 
States the posting belongs to the government, who lets 
it out by contract; the licensing of the post-masters, 
the charges for posting, the fees to postilions, &c. being 
regulated by the government. A book of regulations 
is issued, containing the most minute instructions :— 
the number of horses for a carriage with one seat, for 
others with two or more seats, the number of persons 
to each carriage, the number of horses and postilions 
to be kept by each post-master, the minimum time for 
which the vehicle can be hired, the postage charge, 
the fee to the postilion, all are minutely regulated. 
The expense for hiring a pair-horse carriage, with 
the necessary attendance, is about eighteen pauls for 
a Roman post, equal to about a shilling an English 
mile. For an extra paul, or five pence, ¢he traveller 
may have a bolletta di viaggio, or travelling ticket, 
containing the agreement between him and ‘post- 
master, to prevent misunderstandings; and he is af- 
forded an opportunity of stating in writing whether 
he has been ill or well served by the postilion, who is 
kept in check thereby. 

n Switzerland the system of putes has not yet 
been carried out to any great extent. In Germany it 
is extensively adopted, but in a very inferior style to 
that observable in England. The post-masters provide 
open caléches or chaises, but they seem to be poor 
vehicles. The postilion’s fee is not limited in most 
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parts of Germany; he may receive as much as the 
travellers choose to give him, which is generally 
about three pence per English mile. If two post- 
chaises meet in the middle of a stage, the postilions 
frequently change horses, and each one returns to the 
post-town whence he had come. When travellers by 
post wish to get on with great speed, they obtain an 
order called a daufzettel (speed-ticket); this 1s a written 
document containing the hour of departure, the route 
to be taken, and the number of horses required ; and 
the post-master sends orders onward to all the post- 
houses, ordering relays of horses to be ready at each 
house at a particular time, by which very considerable 
time is saved in changing horses. The laufzettel must 
be applied for twelve hours before the time of starting, 
and a small charge is made for it. 

In Prussia the posting is excellently arranged, under 
the strict surveillance of the government. The post- 
masters are often retired officers, and always respect- 
able men. Each horse hired is charged at the rate of 
about a shilling per German mile (44 English miles). 
In Russia the posting is, as may be supposed, under 
the control of the government; and the payment com- 
prises a fee to one of the government officers, as well 
as a payment to the postmaster. The total payments 
and fees for four horses amount to scarcely more than 
sixpence per English mile. At the t-houses, be- 
sides chariots, berlins, britschkas, and caléches, there 
are vehicles kept for hire called kibitkas. These are 
low four-wheeled carriages, having an open or closed 
railing all round, and sometimes (but not always) 
springs. In uo other part of £urope is there cus- 
tomarily attached so many horses to a carriage as in 
Russia. Three horses abreast is a very common 
arrangement; and sometimes there are as many as 
eight, in two rows of four each, all eight occasionally 
managed by one driver. 

Votturier ; Vetturino; Lohnkutscher—As the posting- 
system differs from the Pea e( tR as so dues that 
which we shall now touch upon differ from both. The 
voiturier of France, as well as the vetturino of Italy 
and the lohnkutscher of Germany, is one who has a 
vehicle for hire, which he wil] drive in any direction, 
at any time, for any period, and at the best bargain 
that he can make, without the strict surveillance to 
which the post-system is subjected. The carriages 
usually appropriated to this purpose in France are 
a kind of cabriolet of a heavy and jolting construction. 
The charge for the hire is about eight or nine francs 
per day, exclusive of a small fee to the driver. 

In the vetturino-system of Italy, by which a vehicle 
is hired under the aleve arrangement, there are three 
modes of carrying it out. Iu the first the traveller 
hires a seat in a carriage jointly with other persons ; 
in this case his fellow-travellers are generally natives 
of the country ; and he is liable to many disagreeables 
unless he is resolved to make the best of everything. 
In the second mode, a party of persons hire the whole 
vehicle for themselves, and somctimes contract with 
the vetturino to supply them also with provisions 
during the journey, at a rate of payment previously 
agreed on. The third mode is where two persons bire 
a calesse, @ small light carriage, for short distances, 
and for a day or two only at a time. The driver expects 
a present above the amount of his fare; and he not 
unfrequently adds to his profits by inducing the tra- 
vellers to stup at certain inns in whose welfare he has 
(secretly) an interest. In the midland states of Italy 
the vetturino generally provides, on a journey of several 
on breakfast, dinner, supper, and bed, for the tra- 
vellers; and it is usual to sign a contract, witnessed 
by some respectable person, specifying the distance to 
be travelled, the rate of travelling, the places of stop- 
page, and the amount of charge. 
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In all the principal towns of Germany the same 
system is in operation, but under some modification, 

he Lohnkutscher (somewhat equivalent to cuach- 
lenders, or loan-coach drivers) are usually to be met 
with in the principal streets, in front of the great inns, 
where their carriages are stationed, and where they 
accost rs by with “ Suchen sie gelegenheit, mein 
Herr ?”—a somewhat untranslatable question, but 
implying, “Want a coach, Sir?” They are ready to 
take any travellers in any direction; and the advan- 
tages seem to be these—thit if a party of three or four 
join in the hire, it is cheaper, not only than posting, but 
also than diligence ; that ‘t is more independent than 
the diligence, in so far as it allows the traveller to stop 
where and for as Jong a time as he may choose ; that 
as there are but few roads in Germany where the 
schnellposts and eilwagen go every day, the lolinkutsch 
affords an acceptable resource; that it is almost the 
only available mode of travelling in many of the 
imperfect cross-roads; and that it allows the traveller 
an opportunity of resting at night. 

The usual lohnkutsch is a light sort of caléche or 
chaise, capable of being sbut in with leathern curtains 
or glass windows, and of accommodating four or five 
persons. The usual cost per day for an entire caléche, 
drawn by two horses, is about six or seven dollars in 
the north of Germany, including every charge for 
horse-keep, driver’s wages and beard, tolls, barriers, 
ferries, &c. ; but there is generally a “ trinkgeld” of a 
few pence per day given to the driver. The German 
lohnkutscher, unlike the Italian vetturino, does not 
provide the travellers with meals; he only stipulates 
that he should be allowed to stop at inns of his own 
choosing. He generally regulates his daily journey so 
as to make his mid-day halt at some place where there 
is a good dinner just ready to be served up. 

This mode of travelling has its inconveniences, 
however. On a long journey, the waveller has gene- 
rally to start by break of day, in all weathers, and ata 
pace seldom exceeding a good ordinary walk; at mid- 
day to rest two or three hours, possibly at a place of 
not the slightest interest ; and to go to bed at sunset, 
in order to be up betimes in the morning. Some- 
times a traveller hires a single place ; and sometimes, to 
secure as much comfort as he can, he takes the whole 
vehicle, or more than one seat in it, stipulating the 
exact number of strangers to be admitted. In this 
latter case, the lohnkutscher not unfrequently breaks 
his agreement, and puts in as many passengers as the 
vehicle will contain. One traveller relates the follow- 
ing, as an exemplification of this :—“ Being at Heidel- 
berg, and anxious to go to Carlsruhe, he stipulated 
that, for a certain sum, the kutscher should not take 
more than three persons (including the writer) in the 
inside of the caléche; and, ignorant of the custom 
of the place, paid in advance a portion of his fare to 
the master or proprietor. The next morning at five 
o'clock the kutscher, whom he had not before seen, 
took him up at his inn, put four other persons into the 
carriage before he left the town, and not only pre- 
tended ignorance of the writer's arrangements, but 
even of any money being paid. When the fourth and 
fifth persons attempted to get in, the writer of course 
strenuously resisted ; and what was the result? As he 
only spoke French, and the kutscher German, they 
did not understand each other. The parties objected 
to were offended at what they considered a rude inter- 
ference; and the writer commenced his journey by 
rendering himself disagreeable and by being sneered 
at by all for his simplicity and weakness; added to 
this, the sum which he paid was nearly three-fifths of 
the whole amount.” ae 

There is in Austria an arrangement compres 
some of the features of posting, of the eilwagen, 
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of the lohnkutsch, but not exactly corresponding with 
either. Upon all the principal post-roads on which 
an eilwagen travels, a party amounting to four per- 
sons, or agreeing to pay the fare of four, may engage 
an eilwagen to themselves, even on days when the 
regular eilwagen does not go at all. It is dearer than 
the usual eilwagen travelling, but cheaper than post- 
ing, and almost equally advantageous ; for the traveller 
can start at any hour he pleases, and may stop to sleep 
at an inn at night if he pleases. Such a conveyance 
as this is called a separat-cilwagen, 

The vetturino-system is carried on in Russia by 
men called yamtschicks, who supply horses and vehicles 
at a very cheap rate, and travel rapidly. 





THE DRIED FRUITS OF TITE LEVANT. 


However different the dricd currants of the shops 
may appear from raisins, yet they are all alike produced 
from grapes; and indeed they are grapes in a dried 
and shrivelled form. 
The very small species of grape from which dried 
currants result are grown only in Greece and the 
Jonian Islands; all attempts to encourage the growth 
elsewhere seeming to have failed. They are cultivated 
chiefly in the islands of Zante, Cephalonia, and Ithaca; 
but the other Ionian Islands also produce them, and so 
likewise do the neighbouring shores of the Morea. 
The account which Mr. M‘Culloch gives of the fruit 
and its culture is nearly as follows. The vine is of a 
small size and delicate nature, requiring much care in 
the cultivation. Six or seven years elapse after a plan- 
tation has been made, before it yields a crop. In the 
beginning of Octeber, the earth about the roots of the 
Jant is loosened, and gathered up in smal] heaps, away 
rom the vine, which is pruned in March; after which 
the ground is again laid down smooth around the 
ape which grows low and is supported by sticks. 
he crops are liable to injury in spring, from the blight 
called the “brina,” and rainy weather at the harvest 
season produces great mischief. .-The currants are 
athered towards September, and after being carefully 
picked, are thrown singly upon a stone floor, exposed 
to the sun in the open air. The drying process may 
occupy a fortnight, or longer, if the weather be not 
favourable. A heavy shower or thunder-storm (no 
unfrequent occurrence at that scason in the Ionian 
Islands) not only interrupts it, but sometimes causes 
fermentations; In which case the fruit is fit only to be 
given to animals. Should it escape these risks, it is 
deposited in magazines called “seraglie,” until sold. 
The “ seragliente” or warehouse-keeper delivers to the 
depositor a paper acknowledging the receipt of the 
quantity ‘delivered, which paper passes currently in 
exchange from hand to hand till the time of export. 
Although the Ionian Islands are the chief source at 
present from whence this fruit is obtained, yet the 
northern part of the Morea was the birth-place of the 
produce, so far as is at present known. The name of 
“currant” is derived from Corinth; and in several 
other languages of Europe, the name by which this 
fruit is known is evidently derived from the same 
source :—thus, in French they are “raisins de 
Corinthe ;” in Italian, “uve passe di Corinto;” in 
Spanish, “pasas de Corinto ;” in German, “ Korin- 
then ;” and in Russian, “ Korinka.” In the Morea, 
generally speaking, the growth of this fruit is confined 
toa strip along the sea-shore, extending but little way 
inland. When the fruit has been transplanted to other 
countries than Greece or the neighbouring islands, the 
result has been remarkable; for even under the same 
latitude, and with an equal amount of sunshine, success 
has been unattainable. In Sicily and Malta the cur- 
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rant-grapes degenerated into the common grapes; 
while in Spain they would not even take root at all; 
and even attempts which have recently been made to 
grow them in pa th parts of Greece, such as in Attica 
and Argos, have failed. 

The history of this trade has, like most others, suf- 
fered many fluctuations ; but the wars attendant on the 
Greek revolution twenty years ago injured it more than 
anything else. Wheler, who travelled in Greece about 
the end of the seventeenth century, described the trade 
as being then considerable. Of the fruit itself he said 
that “they grow not upon bushes, like our red and 
white currants, as is vulgarly thought, but upon vines, 
like other grapes; only their leaf is something bigger, 
and the grape much smaller than others. They are 
also without stones; and in those parts are only red, 
or rather black.” From this description it would seem 
that until his time the popular opinion was that this 
fruit consisted of dried currants, and not dried grapes ; 
and indeed it may be doubted whether three-fourths of 
those who eat the fruit at the present day in England 
are not of the same opinion, for both the name and the 
size are likely to lead to this conclusion. 

When the Ionian Islands were under the Venetian 
government, the liberty of traffic in this produce was 
very much restricted. In Zante, five persons chosen 
out of the Council of Nobles, assembled in presence of 
the proveditore, regulated what should be the price, 
and those who wished to purchase were under the 
necessity of declaring to the government the quantity 
they desired. This system was called the “collegetto.” 
The export duties consisted of an original duty of 9 per 
cent. ad valorem; afterwards increased by a “dazio 
fisso,”” a fixed duty of about four shillings and four- 
pence the hundred weight; and subsequently further 
increased by a “novissimo,” or duty of two shillings 
and two-pence the hundred weight. This last-men- 
tioned duty was remitted in favour of vessels bringing 
salt fish, &c. from the northern ports (chiefly English, 
Danish, and Dutch); and afterwards in favour of Rus- 
sian vessels from Odessa ; and ultimately was removed 
altogether as being too heavy. The proveditore had 
two per cent. for himself; and each of his two Vene- 
tian councillors one per cent.; so that the result of all 
these duties was to render the export price of the cur- 
rants just about double what the cultivator received. 
During the Greek revolution the trade in currants 
from the Morea was almost annihilated; but after the 
final expulsion of the Turks from Greece, and the 
guarantee of its future independence by the other 
European powers, the Greeks began again to turn their 
attention to the cultivation of the currant; the few 
remaining old plantations, which had nearly grown 
wild from long neglect, were carefully manured and 
pruned, and fresh currant vines planted, which by the 
year 1832 produced nearly four million pounds; and 
since that period the production has more than doubled 
itself. In the Ionian Islands the quantity grown has 
within the last few years frequently amounted to 
twenty million pounds per annnum, of which nine- 
tenths were exported. 

Other kinds of dried fruit, produced in and exported 
from the countries surrounding the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, arc raisins and figs. The raisins, as at 
Malaga and Valencia, in Spain, are simplya particular 
kind of grape, dried and packed for market; but each 
district has its own particular variety of grape, from 
which results that the raisins themselves are peculiar 
in quality, for the one depends upon the other. Ina 
communication made by an English merchant resident 
at Smyrna, and published by Mr. M‘Culloch, the 
Smyrna trade in these two commodities is thus spoken 
of:—“This (fruit) is an article which occupies the 
attention of al] Smyrna more or less, and produces, 
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during the season, great interest and activity. Figs 
come to market early in September, and raleins are 
ready for shipping early in October; the former are 
procurable only at Smyrna, where the latter, in all 
their qualities, may be procured; but the shipments 
are generally made at Cesmé, Vouria, .Carabourna, 
Usbeek, &c., from which ports the naine of the raisin 
takes its origin. Large sums are frequently gained in 
fruit gpg og and when the demand in England 
is brisk, and the prices and quality fair with us, it ve 
seldom happens indeed that any loss is sustained. tt 
is, however, attended with risk ; it (the fruit) must be 
shipped dry, and ought only to go in a very fast sound 
vessel, as much depends upon a first, or, at least, an 
early arrival, which obtains, in general, a higher price 
than the later arrivals.” 

The best raisins of this district are distinguishable 
from others by their largeness and figure ; they are flat, 
and wrinkled on the surface; soft and juicy within ; 
nearly an inch in length, and semipellucid when hel 
up against a good light. The common way of pre- 

ing the grapes for raisins is to tie two or three 
unches of them firmly together, while yet on the vine, 
and dip them into a hot lixivium of wood ashes, witha 
little olive-oil in it; this disposes them to shrink and 
wrinkle, and perhaps makes small cracks or fissures in 
the skin: after this they are left on the vine three or 
four days, separated on sticks in an horizontal situation; 
and lastly, after being cut from the tree, they are 
dried in the sun at leisure. A kind somewhat better 
in quality are dried in ovens; while the finest of all 
are dried by the heat of the sun only, retaining all 
their beauty of flavour without contamination by the 
artificial heat of the oven on the chemical action of 
the ley. 

When Mr. M‘Farlane was at this part of Asiatic 
Turkey a few years ago, he happened to pass through 
the shipping ports when the raisin-season was at its 
height. In his narrative (‘Constantinople in 1828’) 
he says:—“At Chesmé (the same town spelled Cesmé 
by the writer before quoted) I found all the world en- 
gaged with raisins! There was scarcely room to land 
on the little quay, for the casks of fruit lying there for 
embarkation; the narrow streets were thronged with 
hamals, camels, mules, and asses, all carrying raisins ; 
vast heaps of raisins were seen piled up in every ma- 
gazine, and in the lower part of the wooden house 
where I was accommodated by the kindness of my 
friend Mr. W., were regiments of casks and barrels, 
mountains of raisins, and about a hundred half-naked, 
bawling fellows (Turks, Greeks, and Jews,) picking and 
packing raisins. If at Smyrna I had found every man’s 
mind absorbed in sweetmeat, here it was worse. 
Chesmé has no other trade but these exports of raisins : 
the Franks go down there merely to ship the fruit ; this 
they must do with the greatest expedition for the in- 
terest of the shippers. ..... Their stay at Chesmé is 
considered as a sort of campaign to be occupied solely 
with raisins, to be broken in upon by no other earthly 
or heavenly subject, and to be got over as q ickly as 

ible; and even the indolent clock-work-moving 
urks seemed bd be Foy ag Ra the raisin omas 
they were bustling about in their papooshes, bawling 
and. swearing the most oro oaths, and all about 
raisins, I really thought I was destined never to get 
clear of this practical course of wholesale grocery, and 
almost determined, out of revenge, to expose all the 
filth and abomination that accompany the packing of 
raisins.” He further remarks that mé owes its 
prosperity exclusively to exportation of raisins, which 
are grown in immense abundance in its neighbour- 
Two facts are adduced in illustration of the extent 

of this trade; the first is, that with the exception of a 
small fine species of raisins called Sultanas, which are 
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shipped at Smyrna, nearly all the fruit that goes in 
England by the name of Smyrna raisins, is sent from 
Chesmé; the other is, that during Mr. Mac Farlane’s 
short stay at Chesmé, fourteen English vessels, three 
Austrian, and one American, left there with nearly full 
oes of raisins. 

fig, unlike the currant or tlie raisin, has the 
same name in the dried state as in the fresh, and is 
extensively eaten in both. In Eugland the fig-tree can 
only be cultivated for its fruit by means of forcing; 
but in Asia Minor, in Turkey, in Greece, in the Levant, 
and along the southern shores of Europe generally, 
the fruit becomes so well ripened as to be largely 
available either in the fresh or the dried state. The first 
ripe figs in the East come to maturity about the latter 
end of June, though some few ripen earlier. The 
summer fig then begins to be formed, and this is the 
crop which is nelly dried; and in some particular 
districts there appears a third crop, whereby the peo- 
ple are supplied with ripe fruit for a considerable part 
of the year. There are a thousand tons of dried figs 
imported yearly into Eogens ; so that, although there 
is not among us a very decided taste for fresh figs, yet 
they seem in the dried state to be held in considerable 
esteem. In the fig-growing countries the dried fruit 
constitutes a notable portion of the sustenance of the 
inhabitants ; shewing that, in relation both to foreign 
and domestic consumption, the fig is a very important 
fruit to the countries where it arrives at full maturity. 

The season for packing and sliipment is no less a 
busy one at Smyrna than that of currants is at Chesmé. 
Mr. M‘Farlane happened to have the luck of meet- 
ing with the one as well asthe other, Speaking of 
the fig-trade at Smyrna, he says :—“ This interesting 
branch of commerce was ten in full activity. You 
could not stir in the narrow streets for the long lines 
of camels loaded with figs; you could hardly move on 
the Marina for the drums of figs rolling to be shipped ; 

ou could not sleep after three o’clock in the morning 
or the noise of some two or three hundred women and 
children (close under your lath and plank dwelling) 
employed in picking and packing figs. You heard 
nothing around you, and about you, but talk of figs.— 
‘ How are figs?—what‘’s the price of figs?’ rang in 
your ears from morning till night, through the agree- 
able variety offered by the different organs of every 
man you met. You would have thouglit that the 
whole mind of Smyrna had become one vast receptacle 
of sweetmeats. If you asked for news, you were told 
‘figs were getting up.’ If you complained of the 
heat, you were informed that ‘ the figs were lusciously 
ripe.’ If you drank to a person at table, it was ten to 
one but his soul was below stairs with his drums, In 
short, the parody in the Rejected Addresses, ‘In the 
name of the Prophet, figs!’ would have been no pa- 
rody at Smyrna during the long month of September.” 
The same writer afterwards gives a description, by no 
means inviting, of the state of the ships in which the 
figs are exported, arising from the escape of some 
small worms from the figs themselves. 

Eight years afterwards Mr. Hamilton, during his 
researches in Asia Minor, found that the Smyrna 
merchants were terribly annoyed in their fig-trade by 
the rapacious exactions of the Pacha or governor. 
Mr. milton says:—‘‘The merchants complained 
excessively of the monopoly of figs which Yacoub 
Pacha of Aidin had just established ; t supply having 
also been extremely short this year. is practice 
closely resembled that of Mehemet Ali in Egypt ; and 
by compelling the peasants to sel! their crops to him 
at a price arbitrarily fixed by himself, viz :— 90 piastres 
the quintal, he was enabled to contract and obtain the 
highest prices in the Smyrna Bazaar : these varied from 
to 300 piastres the quintal.” 
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